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Ero NCER 


H Religions and Family Journal 


Friends’ Year Book for 1910 


conveys information which Friends 
generally ought to possess, for instance: 

TIMEs and PLACES of holding Yearly 
and Quarterly Meetings. 

Register of First-pAY SCHOOLS and 
YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Times of holding COMMITTEE and 
other MEETINGS around Philadelphia 
in 1910. 

The book is as complete as the in- 
formation obtainable could make it. 


PRICE OF YEAR BOOK 


Single Copies ...ccccccsececs 10 cents 
Single copies by mail.. ..12 cents 
1 dozen copies by mail...... 90 cents 


To dealers who order two or three 
dozen copies, a special price will be 
given. 

Send orders to Walter H. Jenkins, 
140 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 


Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 C& 222 Dock St. 


Established 1866. Philadelphia 


Stenogranh 


Morgan Bunting. 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
603 Chestnut Street. 


GEO. B. COCK 
Franklin Bank B’ldg. 
Telephone 








Arthur Shrigley. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WANTED. 


sires a position of trust. 


Capable companion 
for lady 


LADY OF REFINEMENT (FRIEND) DE- 


Ability as office and general assistant in | 


small Hotel or Cottage at Mountain or Seashore | 


Resort. Address with full particulars, S., Box 90, 
this office. 


ANTED—A FRIEND TO TAKE CARE OF 
meeting house at Gwynedd, Pa. House rent 


free. Steady work at trucking assured. Apply | 


to W. H. Jenkins, 140 N. 15th St., Phila. 





SITION WANTED, ON OR BEFORE 

March 25th for an active middle-aged man; 
care of gents’ country or suburban home, with 
tenant house and garden. Address, Box 85, 
Fountainville, Bucks Co., Penna. 


ANTED—GRADUATE NURSE 

desires cases, either acute or of long standing 
diseases, Reference can be furnished. 5 years 
experience. Bell Phone 274 A. Address 1726 
Willington St., Phila. 


ANAGER.—THE POSITION OF HOUSE- 


FRIEND) | 


keeper and manager of Griscom Hall (Buck | 


Hill Falls, Pa.) for this summer has not as yet 
been filled. The season will be from about June 25 
to September 15. Applications from persons of 
experience are invited. Address E. S. W., 1324 
South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
ANTED — MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN FOR 
housework in Friend’s family. Good home to 
the right party. Apply to 97, this office. 
ANTED—IN SUBURBAN TOWN. A 
mother’s helper, to assist about house and 
help care for three months old baby. Wanted aiso 
a cook. Washing put out except infant’s clothing. 
Address No. 96, this office. 


ITUATION WANTED — FEMALE BOOK- 
keeper, D. E.; dependable; corporation experi- 
ence; connection with school preferred. Address 
No. 95, this office. 
SITION WANTED—AS MOTHER’S HEL- 
per, care of semi-invalid or elderly people by 
an experienced housekeeper where other help is 
kept. Address (100) this office. 


XPERIENCED NON PROFESSIONAL 
nurse wishes position; care of invalid or 
companion; good reader. No. 92. this office 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends’ Meeting House. 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 





NOTICE. 


A special meeting of the Stockholders of the 
Buck Hill Falls Company will be held in the Audi- 
torium of the Young Friends’ Association Build- 
ing. 15th and Cherry St., Philadelphia, on the 
Second-day of the Second Month, 1910 at 2 P. M., 
to take action on approval or disapproval of the 
proposed Increase in the Capital Stock of said 
Company from $100,000.00 to $200,000.00, and to 
transact such other business as may come before 
it. 


Phila., 


MORGAN BUNTING, 
Secretary 


11-29-09, 

JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 


OFFICES: {0 Are Montgomery County, Penna. 


HARRY J. SHOEMAKER 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Also Member of Montgomery County Bar 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patienta re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late Fire? 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 







GEO. C. CHILD] 


WATCHMAKER @ JEWELER 








20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 
PHILADELPHIA 








Established 1810. 


















MILLINERY Hata, Bonnets, Tew 


ming, rates moderate. 
M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 2ist St., 


Phila, 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


2027 N. COLLEGE AVE. 


Born TELerPHones 
Day on NiaHT 


PHILADELPHIA 
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MILLINERY 


HATS, BONNETS and SMALL EFFECTS 


E. BINDER, 1734 Columbia Ave., PHILADELPHIA 
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PUBLISHED WEEELY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Assoclation 


(Limited.) 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub 
ecribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN, WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—F¥or transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 


No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
BARCLAY SPICER, A. B,, Swarthmore, 
Superintendent. 

Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 


Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 





JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. one for catalogue. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
Geeape seni Penna. 


bweriinniie Prepandiety School 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


A gentleman of wide experience who investi- 
gated the school, said, “The very strongest point 
in this school lies in its carrying out of the funda- 
mental idea governing all Friends’ Schoolsand al- 
most the corner stone of the religion itself—Edu- 
cation in the broadest meaning of the term, 
morally as well as mentally.” 

Catalogues on request. 

ARTHUR H. ToMLINSON, Head Master. 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPERS—AII Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 





Ss. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


US TROUSD 


4 Watchmakers 


A man must be a watch- 
maker—and a good one—to 
work in our shop. That is 
why it is safe to send your 


watch here for repairs. 
All work guaranteed. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 
W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on application 





Friends’ School 


Greene Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

__ Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primasy 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulass. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A.M., Principal, Jenkintowa, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 


Martin Academy 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. Inter- 
mediate and College Preparatory Departments. 


For Catalogue and further information, address, 
ALFRED L. CAREY, A. B., Principal, 


or H, W. CHALFANT, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


STOCK-UP ON STOCKINGS 


Surely that is sound advice when 
one hears on every hand the reports 
of almost certain increase in prices— 


Women’s $1.00 Silk Stockings, 85c. 
In black and several colors; pure 

silk. 

Women’s ‘‘Tear-proof ’’ Stockings— 
Plain or mercerized lisle, in black; 

imported; ‘‘Tear-proof’’ heals and 

toes; double garter-proof welt tops 

—5c a pair, 3 pairs for $1.00. 


Children’s ‘* Leader ’’ Stockings — 
Cotton, fast-black, heavy-weight, 
ribbed; seconds of the 12\%c and 15¢ 
qualities, sold by the half-dozen, as 

follows— 

Six pairs of size 5, for 35c 

Six pairs of size 5%, for 40c 

Six pairs of size 6, for 45c 

Six pairs of size 6'4, for 48c 

Six pairs of size 6, for 50c 

Six pairs of size 7's, for 53c 

Six pairs of size 8, for 55c 

Six pairs of size 84, for 58c 

Six pairs of size 9, for 60c 

Six pairs of size 914. for 63c 
i Aisle 3, Market Street 


STRAWBRIDGE & GLOTHIER 
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QUATRAINS. 


LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 
I love her for that Wordsworth held her dear, 
That Tennyson first sang within her ken, 
The Gothic shrine most noble, most austere, 
Queen of the east and monarch of the fen. 
THE GRAVE OF ELIAS HICKS. 
Beside the lonely ancient meeting-house, 
Beneath the peaceful sunshine and the snow, 
Wrapt in enduring calm lies the great heart 
That beat so mightily long years ago. 
EDITH NEWLIN. 
I recollect with reverence and love 
The gentle tranquil one, most kind and dear, 
Her home-bred wisdom and her courtesy, 
Her face transfigured with unfailing cheer. 
TO EDWARD T. BIDDLE. 
Wynkyn de Worde was old Caxton’s heir, 

And Johann Byddell next to Wynkyn came; 
Hence tnou, who lovest well their ancient craft, 
Right fittingly dost wear an honored name. 

LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 
Toward heaven soar the stately triple spires, 
Type of the faith my English fathers held: 
O kinsfolk sleeping in those Midland shires, 
How have they ministered to you of eld! 
JOHN RUSSELL HAYES. 


A MOTTO FOR SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

[From an address in Swarthmore Meeting, First month 
16th, 1910.] 

Some months ago the Faculty of Swarthmore 
College appointed a committee to select and rec- 
ommend tor adoption a suitable college motto. 
After careful consideration of the question, the 
committee has decided to recommend for this pur- 
pose the three simple words, Mind the Light. 

This motto has seemed to the committee an ap- 
propriate one for any college, and a peculiarly ap- 
propriate one for Swarthmore College. The mis- 
sion of every college and its students is to seek 
for and follow the Light. If the student’s foot- 
steps be along the paths of science, he is con- 
tinually summoned to come forth into the Light 
of things and let Nature be his teacher; if he pur- 
sue the paths of literature, he finds that from the 
time when “Homer’s Inward Light” illuminated 
his immortal verse, all down through the ages, it 
has been the “consecration and the poet’s dream, 
the Light that never was on sea or land.” Edu- 
cation as a whole is well portrayed in the picture 
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which Plato drew in his “Republic” of the Cave 
of Darkness, where men were chained in such a 
way that they could not turn their faces; behind 
them burned a fire; before them stood a wall, on 
which were cast the shadows of men and things 
moving between them and the fire. The process 
of education, thought Plato, was like that by 
which these men broke their chains and turned 
their heads, and saw instead of the mere shadows 
of men and things, the men and things them- 
selves; at first they saw them only in the light of 
the burning fire, but later they climbed to the 
region of sunlight, and there they saw the facts 
of this world in the bright sunshine itself. 

Swarthmore’s seal, adopted many years ago, 
suggests the importance of the light in education ; 
for with the test tube of the chemist, the tele- 
scope of the astrologer, the instruments of the 
engineer, and the books and manuscripts of the 
scholar, there is pictured upon the seal, shining 
behind and above and around these various sym- 
bols of knowledge, long rays of pure light. 

But this light, which all the educational world 
is seeking, is more than firelight and more than 
the sunshine of Plato’s picture; it is more than 
the light of other days, and more even than the 
light of the intellect. Oxford University, the 
mother of all English-speaking colleges and uni- 
versities, has indicated this great fact in its uni- 
versity motto, Dominus illuminatio mea, the Lord 
is my Light. Scientists have recognized this 
great truth in their study, for most of them are 
conscious of the effort to think God’s thoughts 
after him, to look through Nature up to Nature’s 
God. The student of literature, too, finds in that 
light which illuminates the pages of the poets, not 
solely the light of the human imagination, but the 
light of God’s love. 

William Penn, an Oxford student, must have 
been thoroughly imbued with the truth of his 
University’s motto, for he was ready in early 
manhood to accept with genuine appreciation the 
message of George Fox and the early Friends, 
Mind the Light. 

So firmly did the Friends believe in the effi- 
cacy of this light, and so persistently did they 
sound in the ears of their generation the mes- 
sage, Mind the Light, that they were at first 
called, and called themselves, the Children of the 
Light. From the beginning of the Society of 
Friends, down to the present day, this has been 
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the fundamental and, to my mind, the only really 
essential message of the Society. It was preached 
by George Fox and his associates in the towns 
and farmsteads, the by-ways and markets of Eng- 
land, Ireland, Wales and Scotland; by William 
Ames, William Caton, and Stephen Crisp in Hol- 
land and Germany; by George Baily and Christo- 
pher Birkhead, Stephen Grellet and William Al- 
len in France; by Daniel Baker in Italy, Sicily 
and Spain; by George Robinson to the Greeks and 
Turks, the Mohammedans of Palestine, and the 
Roman Catholic friars of Jerusalem; by John 
Stubbs and Samuel Fisher to the Cardinal princes 
in Rome; by Catharine Evans and Sarah Cheev- 
ers to the Grand Inquisitors of Malta; by Mary 
Fisher and Anne Austin to Mohammed the Fourth 
on the Sultan’s throne at Constantinople; by 
Quaker slaves to Moorish masters in Algiers; by 
Elizabeth Fry to the prisoners of Newgate; by 
William Penn to King Charles II, the Countess 
of Hornes, the Princess Elizabeth, the Elector of 
the Palatinate, and to the British, Dutch and 
Germans of the old world, and the red men of the 
new; by William Robinson, Marmaduke Steven- 
son, Wenlock Christison, William Leddra, and 
Mary Dyer to the Puritans of New England; by 
Fox and Fothergill and Hicks, and a host of 
others, up and down the Atlantic coast of Amer- 
ica, and in the islands of the sea. 

The Quaker interpretation of this light was, 
and must necessarily be, with human limitations, 
only a partial one; but the principle itself is uni- 
versal and eternal. The Friends proclaimed a 
genuine Lux Mundi, a light of the world, which 
lightens every man that cometh into the world. 
They have called it, the Light Within, the Inward 
Christ, the Seed of God within the Soul; and they 
mean by it the individual’s communication with 
God, whether through the Universe around us, 
through human life and experience, through the 
reading of the Bible, or through the word of God 
addressed directly to the soul. From this com- 
munication they believe that light will inevitably 
come, light of God’s countenance, which shall be a 
lamp unto the beholder’s feet, and a light to his 
path, so that in the darkest day of temptation 
and trial there shall be light, and so that “virtue 
can see to do what virtue would, by her own 
radiant light, though sun and moon were in the 
flat sea sunk.”” The Quaker does not fear what 
Burns has said, “But yet the light that led astray 
was light from Heaven.” This light which 


shines from Heaven is steady and true, no will-o- 
the-wisp, but a sure guide through life. 
This light, the Quaker also believes, shines in 


growing measure. Now we see darkly, as through 


a glass, but then face to face; all through a life 


of study and of effort, this shining light will shine 
more and more unto the perfect day,—the light 
which illumines the faces of our departing friends, 
and which we believe will shine in its perfection 
as we cross the bourne whence no traveller re- 
turns. 

The Quaker believes, too, that this light is ever 
present and ever accessible to the earnest seeker 
after it. We often walk in darkness which seems 
to have no gleam, for it is difficult for the human 
eye to see the bright light in the clouds; but when 
this light is seen, within the soul or elsewhere in 
God’s universe, the darkest days grow radiant. 
In an English Quaker home, I have seen inscribed 
beneath an eastern window the cheering and ap- 
propriate words, “Not through eastern windows 
only, when morning comes, comes in the light’; 
and this is one expression of the Quaker mes- 
sage, that there are no windows of the soul which 
can exclude the light when the blinds are really 
up. 

It may be asked, is this an imaginary light? 
The Quaker answers, No! Toil on in the path of 
duty, is the Quakers’ message; and like him who 
dreamed of beauty, thou shalt wake to find thy 
dream to be a truth and noonday light to thee. 

These then are the reasons why Swarthmore 
College, founded by the Society of George Fox and 
within the State of William Penn, should find this 
motto, Mind the Light, a peculiarly appropriate 
and stimulating one. If it be adopted, I am sure 
that the College would have as its most earnest 
desire that its Managers and Faculty, Alumni and 
Students, should make as the motto of their daily 
lives, these few simple words, so full of histori- 
eal, intellectual and spiritual significance. 


Wo. I. HULL. 


A FRIENDLY INVENTOR. 

[A lecture delivered by Cyrus Chambers, Jr., before 

the boys of Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia. ] 
(Concluded.) 

Now, during the evolution of the folding ma- 
chine, I was led from a casual remark of my 
brother to invent, or get up, as we call it, a ma- 
chine to make bricks. He was a young man about 
21 years of age and wanting to go into business 
thought he would like to be a brick manufacturer 
if he could get a machine to make bricks. He was 
too much of a mechanic to undertake to do the 
work by hand. By the bye, I forgot to tell you 
that I am a mechanic because my ancestors were 
mechanics; in fact they have been mechanics from 
the time of William Penn, both on my father’s 
and mother’s side. One member of our family was 
induced to come over with William Penn, and he 
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built the first mill for grinding grain in the col- 
ony, and so I come by the love of machinery hon- 
estly and it is but child’s play to evolve machines. 

My brother said to me, I wish you would make 
a machine to make bricks. So I set to work at 
that early day to make a machine that would 
make bricks. The potter of the village said we 
could not make a machine to work clay. Clay is 
a very hard thing to work. I went down to the 
brickyards of Philadelphia and examined the 
process in daily use of making bricks, and I found 
that the men got into the pits with their shoes off 
and tramped it with their feet, thus tempering the 
clay, and in the course of a day or so they got 
enough clay tempered to make 2,000 bricks. Then 
the clay was wheeled to the moulding floor, mould- 
ed into bricks by hand in sand, then “‘off-borne” to 
the floor and laid out to dry, and when about half 
dry they were turned up on the edge, and if not 
caught by the rains before they were sufficiently 
dried, were taken into sheds and piled up to finish 
drying. 

I made up my mind that any machine whose 
principles of operation followed process by hand 
would not save any money. The moulding was a 
very insignificant part of brickmaking. So 
I set to work to make a machine that would 
make bricks in another way. I built a machine 
and mould; got some clay that was very fine and 
dry and put it into a mould. I put about 600 tons 
of pressure on a brick that was only about 4 
inches in diameter. Upon burning that brick, I 
found that the particles did not adhere together. 
They had no affinity for each other, so I saw that 
process was not feasible as a mechanical opera- 
tion. I decided that somewhere between the two 
extremes,—from the soft moulded clay to the per- 
fectly dry, crushed clay, was the proper place, and 
I set to work to experiment in that direction. 

A process was worked out by which the clay is 
taken from the bank with the natural moisture 
which is in it. This process tempers the clay, 
moulds it into a continuous bar and then cuts it 
off into bricks. Here is one right out of one of 
those machines. 

Now, I will tell you the history of inventing the 
brick machine. I first built a model, which I 
thought was not strong. I smashed it down. I 
built a second, and it broke; built a third, and 
finally I got a machine that was capable of work- 
ing this stiff clay and producing brick one-third 
size rapidly and continuously. 

When I made my application for a patent for 
this machine, I employed a man of intelligence to 
make a thorough examination into the stage of 
the art, that is, what the rest of the world had 
done in brickmaking machines. We made our ap- 
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plication in the patent office with the understand- 
ing that we were perfectly familiar with the state 
of the art. The examiner examined the case, and 
rejected the application. He rejected the appli- 
cation on the ground that it was impracticable. My 
attorney being an old examiner in the Patent 
Office was told the drawings were satisfactory 
and the specifications all right; everything is all 
right except that it is not practicable to make 
bricks by that process. My attorney said to the 
examiner, “I thank you for the interest taken and 
your frankness, and as for the practicability, I 
will refer you to the firm of W. and M. Chambers, 
of Pea Shore, N. J., who have turned out 2,000,000 
bricks by this process.” The patent was issued 
without the alteration of a single word. 

After I got this model machine which I am 
speaking of into such shape as to be presentable 
to a mechanical mind, I sent for my old father to 
let him see it. He came to Philadelphia. I took 
him into the works at 7th and Arch Streets in the 
Sherman building. I fed the clay into it and my 
father sat and sat and sat. He did not say any- 
thing and did not do anything but sat with his 
chin between his hands, his elbows on his knees, 
watching the process. I ran it for about an hour. 
I finally concluded he had seen all he need to see 
in it. I said “Father what does thee think of it?” 
He said, “Cyrus, I will risk all I am worth on that 
machine.” That gave me the encouragement to 
build a large machine, the heaviest casting in 
which weighed 5,000 lbs. An apparent defect ap- 
peared and the brickmakers seriously objected to 
it and I was very much alarmed about it, but I 
thought it was a defect I could get over and I 
worked over it a year. 

After working many years and spending many 
dollars, we concluded to put the machine up and 
test it practically. We put it up at Pea Shore, a 
section known as the brick machine graveyard, 
owing to so many brick machines having been 
tried there unsuccessfully. 

The first day we ran it, we ran it a very few 
minutes. My brother was then the interested 
party; he was financing this particular machine 
and the machine ran about 114 minutes when it 
broke down. My brother sat down on the ma- 
chine and commenced to cry. Hesaid, ‘“There are 
19 bricks (the machine only made 19) and they 
just cost me $100 a piece”; but while he was fret- 
ting over the loss of what he supposed was all he 
had in the world, I was getting together the broken 
pieces, and getting ready to put in a new wheel. 
I went to Philadelphia and got the wheel, when 
we put it in the machine started and made 
about 40 bricks a minute and continued to 
run for a whole season. Then a second machine 
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was built and put up in its place, and it is running 
to-day,—a period of about 45 years. To-day we 
have built those machines, and if I were to tell 
you what they do, you could not realize it. There 
are about two tons of clay in a thousand bricks. 
It is a large mass of material to handle. Our 
largest machines will take the clay as it comes 
from the bank, grind it up, mix it with the water, 
put sand all round its sides, sever it into brick 
lengths, run them up 400 feet, if you choose, 
through the yard at a rate of 440 bricks a minute. 
When a man came from Detroit or somewhere in 
one of the Western cities, and told me my machine, 
which he had put up, was making 100 bricks a min- 
ute, I said he was mistaken. To-day we have those 
machines making as high as 440 bricks a minute. 
Now, just think of the mass of material that has 
to be dry, mixed, tempered, mouldea, sanded, an” 
severed into brick lengths in order to produce 
over 400 bricks a minute. 

Now, the reason that I succeeded is what will 
most interest you. I think I succeeded, because, 
first, I was industrious, second, because I made a 
study of the subject that was before me. I at- 
tended to my own business and tried not to med- 
dle with other people’s. I have endeavored to 
always underrate rather than overrate my ma- 
chines, but above all, I always endeavored to make 
the best machines possible with the means at 
hand. The best tools I could get were none too 
good; the best material I could buy were poor 
enough; the best mechanics I could hire were al- 
ways deficient, but I gave the best I could and I 
adopted in the early days, a system of building 
machinery which is almost universal now, and 
that is to make machines, the parts of which will 
interchange. The American watch is built on that 
plan, and they have superseded the rest of the 
world in watchmaking. The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works have adopted that plan, and they to-day 
will give a new cylinder with the valves and parts 
properly fitted and everything complete to put 
onto a locomotive that was built forty years ago, 
for less cost than the English will re-face and refit 
a valve. I think this subject will be interesting to 
you because it is the foundation of success, as ma- 
chine making is carried on to-day. 

I am much obliged to you for your close atten- 
tion and I hope my remarks will be of benefit to 
some of you. 


Go up beyond time and space into the realm of 
pure truth, into the kingdom of Jesus, the divine 
and lowly, into the light that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.—E. B. Hall. 
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THE FIRST QUAKER BARONET. 

Barlborough Hall, anciently called Barleburg, 
one of England’s beautiful Elizabethan homes, is 
situated in northeastern Derbyshire, near the 
Yorkshire line, about eight miles from Chester- 
field. The village contains a quaint old cross, and 
near here on a beautiful driveway are the pictur- 
esque Creswell Crags, a carboniferous limestone 
formation. Some thirty or forty years ago a num- 
ber of prehistoric remains were discovered in 
caves among them, and the only prehistoric draw- 
ings yet found in England—pictures of a horse 
sketched on a bone. 

Barlboro’ was built about 1583 by Francis 
Rodes, Esq., justice, a member of a family that 
had figured for many generations in English his- 
tory. One, Sir John, had been Master of the 
Household to Edward the Black Prince, and 
Frances Rodes, Esq., of this later generation, had 
added to an already large estate by “the gainful 
practice of law.” He was one of Elizabeth’s 
judges at the trial of Mary Queen of Scots at 
Fotheringay in 1586. A fellow judge at this trial 
was Sir Christopher Hatton, the furiously des- 
pised “frisking adversarie” of Sir John Perrot, 
and the one on whom he blamed his downfall. Of 
him Gray wrote: 

“His bushy beard and shoe strings green— 
His high crowned hat and satin doublet 
Moved the stout heart of England’s Queen 
Though pope and Spaniard could not trouble it.” 

The family of Francis Rodes’ brother-in-law 
had in recent years abandoned the fine old bar- 
onial residence of Haddon Hall for the “modern 
comforts” of Belvoir Castle. His granddaughter, 
Elizabeth, became the wife of the great Earl of 
Strafford, the tragedy of whose life Browning has 
written. 

Three of Francis Rodes’ sons were knighted, 
the elder Sir John inherited Barlboro’ Hall and his 
family, later, “released themselves from the 
shadowy and unsatisfying nature of earthly dis- 
tinctions and enjoyments,” “deviated from the 
faith of their fathers and became Quakers.” The 
earliest Friends’ records relating to the family re- 
fer to John Roads of Ripley, or John Roades, Sr., 
in 1670,—to Lady Martha Roads, or Rodes, in 
1688, and to her son John Roads of Barlboro’ Hall, 
4th baronet, or John Roads, Jr., who came of age 
in 1691. Sir John in “early life retired from walk- 
ing in a vain show and sought his happiness in a 
life devoted to God,” “forsaking all the Honour of 
this world for the Honour which is of God only.” 
His name frequently occurs in the records of the 
Derbyshire meetings. In 1719 he is appointed by 
the Quarterly Meeting ‘“‘to speak to Parliament 
about altering the Affirmation form.” His seiz- 
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ures for tithes (from £22 to £28) are regularly 
recorded up to the time of his death. 

Sir John was the intimate friend of Barclay 
and Story. In a copy of Barclay’s works in the 
Barlboro’ library was an interesting account of 
Barclay’s son David, a lad of 10 years, probably 
written during a visit in Scotland, as it bore the 
date—‘Urie the 20th of 12th month, 1691.” 


This son David Barclay, afterward became 
a successful banker and merchant in London and 
lived at the corner of Cheapside “with windows 
looking toward the open space before the Royal 
Exchange and Mansion House,” directly opposite 
Bow Church, and in this home the three Georges 
were entertained at different times. In 1760 
George III and his bride, Queen Charlotte (for 
whom he is said to have deserted his Quaker wife), 
came there to see the Lord Mayor’s Show. The king 
took the little granddaughter, Lucy, a child of 
five, on his knee (she had refused to kneel to him) 
and asked how she liked him; her ready answer 
was “I love the king, but I must not love fine 
things, and grandpapa does not allow me to make 
a courtesy.’ Lucy’s daughter Mary Anne Schim- 
melpenninck has written a charming account of 
her grandfather Barclay. Of his son David, who 
died in 1809 in his eighty-first year, the Morning 
Chronicle said: ‘“‘We cannot form to ourselves, 
even 


in imagination, the idea of a character 
nearer perfection.” 


Thomas Story made frequent visits during 
many years to Barlboro’. The house with its 
numerous mullioned windows and turreted bays, 
seems a very temple of light—a fitting temple for 
a priestess of the Inner Light. What a haven 
of rest it must have been to the early Friends, 
and surely a pleasant picture was the Lady 
Martha in the stately Doric portal of the great 
hall, welcoming the coming or speeding the part- 
ing guests. 

Of Sir John, Story wrote 1714, 10 Mo. 23.—“I went that 
evening to Balbur Hall, to Sir John Rodes, and William 
Thompson with me, where I was kindly received by him 
and the old Lady his Mother. Here I staid several days, 
and had good conversation with them, being very open- 
minded and courteous and of a good understanding in the 
things of God. He was convinced when young, and held 
to his integrity through many temptations; but his cir- 
cumstances differing from most amongst us in some re- 
spects; he lived unmarried, having a great aversion to all 
that were wanton, light or vain; and being of nice senti- 
ments, both as to virtue, temper, education and parts; 
all these (as I suppose) he has not found to concur so per- 
fectly in any one agreeable person; as both to please this 
delicacy of his own judgment and suit the good liking of 
his friends; which probably may have rendered his life 
less satisfactory, having for the most part little agreeable 
society, and though very sensible of these, and many other 
disadvantages in this world for the sake of Truth, yet 
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he stands steady and true, preferring the simplicity of 
Truth and the enjoyment of it, before all other things.” 

Sir John was probably also a friend of William 
Penn, whose “Fruits of a Father’s Love” he pub- 
lished at his own expense, writing the preface 
over his initials, J. R. 

A number of fine old volumes from his library 
containing his autograph, (Sir) John Rodes, have 
found their way to America. 

Sir Francis and his wife, Lady Martha, are 
buried in the church at Barlboro’, but “Sir John 
Rodes was buried the 26th of Seventh-month, 
1743, in the Quaker burying ground at Hansworth 
Woodhouse.” His great nephew, Gilbert Heath- 
cote, taking the name of Rodes, inherited his prop- 
erty. 

John Roads, Sr., with his wife, Elizabeth, and 
children and grandchildren emigrated to Amer- 
ica. As early as 1683 he was a member of Penn’s 
Council. His family settled in and about Phil- 
adelphia with many other emigrants from Der- 


-byshire Quarterly Meeting. From the little meet- 


ing of ““‘Whitt Loe, held at Breach house,” came 
also the Maltbys, the Blunstons and the Hanks, 
the ancestors of Abraham Lincoln. Some of these 
families formed the settlement at Darby to which 
they gave the name of the English home—but 
wisely changed the spelling. And the Derbyshire 
children repeated in America the old English 
games and chanted in their play— 
‘How many miles to Barleburg!”’ 
Baltimore, Md. ELLA K. BARNARD. 


NEWTON MARTIN CURTIS. 

Major General Newton M. Curtis, United 
States Volunteers, one of the most distinguished 
soldiers and Medal of Honor men of the Civil 
War, was stricken with heart disease on the 8th, 
a few doors from his home on Irving Place, New 
York city. He was born in St. Lawrence County, 
New York, May 21, 1835. The day following the 
surrender of Fort Sumter, although he had been 
a Democrat and voted against Abraham Lincoln, 
he started to raise a company, and in a few weeks 
was in Albany with 80 men, whose services, along 
with his own, he offered for the defence of the 
Union. They were made a company of the 16th 
New York Volunteers and young Curtis was ap- 
pointed its Captain. His career as a soldier was 
eventful. He became Colonel of the 142d New 
York Volunteers, and it was while in command 
of that regiment under General Butler that he 
led the assault on Fort Fisher. It was for this 
that the Secretary of War hastily used a sheet of 
foolscap to make him a Brevet Brigadier General 
“for gallant and meritorious services.” When 
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General Grant ordered another attempt under 
General Terry to capture the fort, General Cur- 
tis, then commanding a brigade, personally led 
the attack resulting in the capture of the fort. 

Though wounded four times during the day 
General Curtis kept his command until sunset, 
when an exploding shell sent a piece of metal 
against his head knocking him senseless and de- 
stroying his left eye. For his services on this 
occasion he was brevetted a Major General and 
received from Congress the Medal of Honor. It 
was while in the hospital that he made the per- 
sonal acquaintance of Colonel Lamb, the Confed- 
erate officer who commanded the fort, and they 
became lifelong close friends. About a year ago, 
upon the occasion of a reunion of the Confeder- 
ate defenders of the fort, General Curtis was 
their honored guest, and was entertained by them 
with every mark of esteem and affection. 

When the war ended he became Chief of Staff 
for the Department of Virginia. In this position 
he manifested such kindness of heart and wise 
statesmanship that he contributed much to the 
restoration of good order, and friendly feeling. He 
helped to organize public schools which became 
the foundation of the school system of the State. 
In civil life he became as distinguished as in the 
army. He served in the legislature of the State 
of New York for several years; was president of 
the State Agricultural Society and secretary of 
the New York Agricultural experiment station; 
he was a member of Congress from 1891 to 1897. 
As a legislator, both in the State and in the 
nation, he was of the highest type—always ready 
to defend the right and oppose the wrong. While 
in the New York Legislature a warm friendship 
arose between him and our late friend, Aaron M. 
Powell, who always found in General Curtis a 
friend to such measures as he desired promoted. 
While a member of Congress he succeeded in 
having a law passed abolishing the death pen- 
alty for about sixty offenses under the United 
States law. Probably no other member but Gen- 
eral Curtis could have influenced Congress at that 
time to pass such a bill, and it was all due to the 
mercy and kindness he had shown to his former 
foes, for they never opposed any measure that 
was non-political that he was deeply interested 
in. 

Since the war he has been a contributor to 
magazines and gave lectures upon the Civil War, 
Reconstruction and Capital Punishment. In 
1906, Putnams published his book “From Bull 
Run to Chancellorsville.” Since then he has been 
at work on a Political History of the United 
States, which he purposed calling “The Making 
and Welding of a Nation.” One of his most valu- 
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able publications is a Bibliography on the subject 
of Capital Punishment. 

His first acquaintance with Friends was while 
he was a captain and stationed near Mt. Vernon, 
Virginia, in the Friendly neighborhood of Wood- 
lawn. He was often heard to speak of his love 
and respect for the Friends of this neighborhood, 
and his admiration for their loyalty to the Union. 
He was a member of the Presbyterian Church at 
his home in Ogdensburg, New York, but always 
attended Friends’ meetings when opportunity of- 
fered. Living for a number of years in New 
York City, he has regularly attended, when health 
permitted, often with his daughters, the Friends’ 
meeting at 15th Street and Rutherfurd Place. It 
was the wish of his daughter that his funeral 
should be held in this meeting-house, and it was 
so held on the 10th inst. There was a large at- 
tendance of Friends and his old comrades. John 
W. Hutchinson briefly explained the custom of 
Friends, and stated that after the Friends’ meet- 
ing the officers of the Loyal Legion would conduct 
such services as they thought appropriate. Tes- 
timonies were given by Dr. O. Edward Janney, 
Elizabeth Stover, George T. Powell, General Hor- 
atio King, and General Anson G. McCook, Com- 
mander of the Loyal Legion. Dr. W. C. Hubbell, 
Chaplain, then read portions of Scripture and of- 
fered a prayer. The following is taken from the 
New York Evening World: 


The old General was dead. He had died on his feet 
amid the throng on a city street, ending his life as he had 
lived it, erect and bold. By some strange anomaly the 
soldier’s funeral was held in the Quaker meeting house 
around the corner from the place he fell, where it stands 
in modest meekness against the great spires of St. George; 
The man of war going to his rest from the house of peace. 

The benches were filled with men who did not suffer 
grief. There were no tears. A strong, brave man had 
ventured five years beyond the three score and ten and 
had finished his journey without sorrow or suffering. They 
were satisfied. 

They sat, as the Quakers do, in silence for a time. 
Then a soldier rose and paid tribute, not to the General’s 
feats of war, but to his services for peace. He had taken 
a fortress by storm, leading the column until his gigantic 
figure had been struck down by a flying shell, which cost 
him half his sight and nearly closed his life. But of this 
there was no more than a word. 

Another soldier rose, and another, each saying little 
of war and much of peace. Then the chaplain of the 
Loyal Legion prayed that the doors of heaven might be 
opened for him, yet those who heard could see that even 
the good chaplain was thinking of Valhalla, not a heaven 
of harps and angels, with streets of pearl and gold! 

As he said “Amen” the bugler, in his uniform, stepped 
forward and sounded Taps. The tone was high, clear and 
fearless. The musician did not falter as he played. The 
note was one of triumph. The General had not surrend- 
ered. He had marched on! 


J. W. H. 
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MONEY FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOL USE. 


The uses of money raised by First-day schools 
for carrying on their work may be classified under 
two general headings, viz.: money paid to the 
General Conference and expended through the 
Committee on First-day schools and money re- 
quired to meet expenses of equipment and local 
needs. The first named sum is fixed by the Gen- 
eral Conference, apportioned among the Yearly 
Meetings or Yearly Meeting Associations, referred 
by these bodies for collection to First-day School 
Unions, where they exist, or to individual schools 
or meetings. The collector of funds usually has 
in charge the collection of a sufficient amount of 
money to meet the quota asked by the superior 
body and to pay any local expenses incurred by 
the school. The idea of the right basis for dis- 
tributing quotas and the proper method of collect- 
ing money is not everywhere the same. The 
writer believes that there is no real unwillingness 
on the part of Friends to adequately meet any 
legitimate First-day school expenses, but a great 
deal of ignorance as to why money is needed and 
much confusion as to whose responsibility it shall 
be to meet the expense. Where First-day schools 
are under the care of meetings, as they all should 
be, there seems little reason why the funds of the 
Monthly Meeting should not be used to meet the 
expenses of the school as other expenses are met 
and thus allow one collection to cover all expenses. 
Where the active membership of schools and meet- 
ings are identical as they are in some places, the 
basis of the distribution of quotas makes little 
difference, but the wear and tear and unnecessary 
labor is saved by a single collection. In some in- 
stances, however, the membership of schools is 
largely composed of minors, in many instances 
from families whose elders are not active helpers 
in the meeting and there are still meetings hav- 
ing no First-day schools connected with them. In 
such cases the basis for collection is significant. 
If the assessment is based upon school member- 
ship it means either that financially irresponsi- 
ble minors must help with the expenses or that 
the few interested Friends who carry on the work 
must contribute not only their service, but their 
substance in greater measure than the non-at- 
tenders at First-day school. This would be obvi- 
ated by paying First-day school expenses from the 
Monthly Meeting treasuries. The basis for the 
support of this work would then be the same as 
for other activities of the Society. It has been 
suggested that it would not be a good thing to 
remove from schools the responsibility of their 
own financial support, as people are inclined to 
undervalue what somebody else pays for. The 
solvent of this difficulty might be found by ob- 
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serving the distinction between funds raised to 
be paid to a superior body and funds for local 
needs. The immediate results of the first named 
expense are not visible to the school except in the 
shape of Lesson Leaves, so that Monthly Meet- 
ings may assume the General Conference quotas 
without reducing local interest in the schools. On 
the other hand money needed for books, maps, 
screens, to send teachers to summer schools, to 
conduct picnics or entertainments, in short all ex- 
penditures from which an immediate and tangi- 
gle result is apparent to the members of the 
school, may be met by a special fund raised in 
the schools themselves. 

The frequent discussion of money for First- 
day schools, even the apparent dissatisfaction oc- 
casionally existing with the apportionments, indi- 
cate a recognition of the growing need for more 
money and a desire to find the best and most sat- 
isfactory means of supplying it. The writer 
offers these suggestions only to open the subject 
and with no idea of dictating a conclusion. Will 
First-day school workers think about what we 
ought to use money for and how we can most suit- 
ably collect it? JANE P. RUSHMORE. 


The Sheep hear his voice: and he calleth his own 
sheep by name, and leadeth them out. John x: 3. 

His voice was not in the great wind nor in the 
earthquake, but in the “sound of stillness.” We 
hear the noise of rumbling, the voice of birds, and 
other voices of nature, the voices of man and sel- 
fish ambition. How hard it is to get down to that 
point where we hear the voice which the sheep 
always know! Be not content until you have 
heard that voice.—John R. Mott. 


Vision will come only to the man who will look. 
The only knowledge that really counts is that of 
first-hand experience. It is not enough to hear 
others tell of the goodness of God. We must our- 
selves open out the sluiceways of our being and 
let the ocean of God flow in. God’s presence in 
the soul is not a theory, it is a practice. It is not 
holding other people’s views about God. It is our 
own personal experience of God. It is not some- 
thing difficult, recondite. It is the extreme of sim- 
plicity—Jonathan B. Wright, in the American 
Friend. 


We say “the Lord has chastened us:” yes, by 
summoning us to a wrestle in which it is our part 


never to let go! —William C. Gannett. 
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TEACHERS IN FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS IN 
ENGLAND. 

The annual meeting of the Friends’ Guild of 
Teachers as given in the current issues of The 
Friend and The British Friend is of especial in- 
terest because of the adoption by the Guild of a 
retiring pension scheme for teachers in Friends’ 
schools and the discussion of the whole matter 
of teachers’ salaries. The topic did not come up 
for the first time at this meeting. It had come all 
the way from the South Seas through a paper by a 
Hobart Friend. It had claimed the attention of 
the meeting for Sufferings of London Yearly 
Meeting and had had careful consideration from 
the Yearly Meeting’s Central Education Commit- 
tee. The subject had finally been referred to the 
Friends’ Guild of Teachers. 

The annual meeting of the Guild was held at the 
Sidcot School through the hospitality of the Com- 
mittee in charge of that school. In the accounts 
we get, incidentally, glimpses of the splendid prem- 
ises of the School, of its new library high-wains- 
coted; of its fine art-room; and of its science lab- 
oratory, hardly to be surpassed in the country. 
There was also the fine scenery round about, albeit 
this was cloud-wrapt. 

It seems to have been taken as a fact known and 
frankly faced that the salaries of the teachers 
are inadequate and that there is little or no pros- 
pect of their being made what they should be. This 
we know to be the case with the teachers in our 
own schools here in America. This being the case 
it is suggested that there is good reason why such 
provision should be made that teachers may look 
forward to retirement at a certain age and after 
a certain service, even though we may not be com- 
mitted to the advisability of pensions for men who 
are in commercial life. The teacher cannot in- 
vest capital in his own business so as to obtain 
material returns on his retirement. He cannot 
when old age or ill-health overtakes him pay a 
deputy nor sell the good-will of his business. His 
invested capital largely perishes as such in the 
using. On comparatively slender means the teacher 


has to provide for an old age beginning prema- 
turely early. If a man defers the date of mar- 
riage he may lose efficiency through lack of ex- 
perience in a wider world than that of the school; 
if he enters on it he undertakes financial responsi- 
bilities which may burden him to the detriment 
of his professional work. 

As to salaries it was brought out that the aver- 

age salaries of men teachers is $800 (or, counting 
in board and lodging, $1000) ; that of women $350 
(or, with board and lodging, $510). The higher 
salaries are considered not ungenerous, but they 
are balanced by many low ones. 
The main features of the scheme as adopted are: 
A Trustee Board, three nominated by the Yearly 
Meeting’s Education Committee, two by the Guild; 
a compulsory payment, equal to five per cent. of 
the teacher’s salary, by the teacher, with a like 
sum from the local school committee, towards a 
fund to be suitably invested; an allowance for in- 
surances already effected by the teacher; a fixed 
retiring age (60 for principals, 55 for assistants) ; 
the scheme was extended to include house keepers 
and matrons in the schools. 

It was strongly felt and embodied in a resolu- 
tion that such a scheme would require to be safe- 
guarded by some guarantee of adequate salaries 
and reasonable increase from time to time (not 
merely the prospect of such increase). 

The membership of the Guild is given as 256. 
The average at the annual meetings is 90, the at- 
tendance at this meeting 65 (Sidcot being in a 
somewhat outlying position). 


The British Friend for First month has the fol- 
lowing editorial note: 


One of our readers (and one only) has taken us to task 
for a too partisan attitude in the remarks on the political 
situation which appeared in our last issue. We shall al- 
ways endeavor to guard against making The British 
Friend a party organ; but we cannot see much use in a 
magazine of this kind if at a great constitutional crisis, 
such as our country is now passing through, it is to ex- 
press no opinion. If for a moment we may compare small 
things with great, we would as soon Milton had been muz- 
zled on the Divine Right of Kings. It appears to us 
mere levity to ignore the question that is before the coun- 
try, or to place above it any other issue like that of Wom- 
en’s Suffrage. Of what use will votes be to women, or 
to anyone else, if the representative House is to be per- 
manently unable to pass any measures into law, or to 
impose any taxes, which the non-representative Chamber 
does not approve? Why should anyone ask us, for the 
sake of being impartial, to hide our conviction that this 
great issue is really at stake? We can understand men 
like Lord Curzon and Lord Milner, trained in more or 
less despotic methods, who believe that our ideas of self- 
government are foolish, and that they know how to gov- 
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ern us better than we know how to govern ourselves; but 

e cannot understand people who wish to retain our free 
institutions shutting their eyes to the gravity of the pres- 
ent crisis. We can only hope and pray that wisdom may 
be given to the people, that bitterness and passion may 
be held in check, and that the spirit of justice, charity and 
peace may control the hearts of men. 

This issue of The British Friend has an article 
by John William Graham on the early Christian 
Fathers and War; one on ‘‘The Last of the Great 
Victorians,’’ George Meredith; a review by Robert 
S. Franks, of Dr. J. Rendel Harris’ edition of 
The Odes and Psalms of Solomon, recently discov- 
ered by him in Syriac version; an account of the 
15th annual conference of the Friends’ Guild of 
Teachers (when the salaries of teachers in 
Friends’ schools was very fully gone over and a 
teachers’ pension plan adopted); a second article 
in discussion by the Editor of The Meaning of 
Membership in the Society of Friends. 

Several columns, as usual, are devoted to para- 
graphs on What Friends are Doing, including 
comment from the English point of view on Amer- 
ican Friendly interests. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE GENERAL 
CONFERENCE. 


The Committee of Arrangements for the Gen- 
eral Conference to be held at Ocean Grove in Sev- 
enth month next from the 7th to the 13th desire 
to make the following announcements: 

Friends are expected to arrive in time for sup- 
per on the 6th, and leave after breakfast on the 
14th. The Arlington Hotel, which has accommo- 
dations for 250, has been selected as headquarters 
and all the available rooms have been reserved. 

Those desiring accommodations there can secure 
them only through this committee. Many of the 
other hotels and boarding houses have been visited 
and rooms reserved. 

We have listed about forty such places. 
names of these will be furnished later. 
be secured as follows: 

Single room, one person in a room, $9.00 and 
$10.00 and up to $20.00 per week. 

Double room, two in a room, $8.00, $9.00 and 
$10.00 and up to $20.00 per week for each person. 
A few of these at $7.00. 

Good rooms, three or four in a room, $7.00, 
$8.00, $9.00 and $10.00 per week for each person. 

These same rates can be secured for those de- 
siring to go to Ocean Grove in advance of the 6th, 
and also for some who desire to remain for a short 
time after the close of the Conference. For reser- 
vation of rooms and other information, address 
any of the committee: 


The 
Board can 
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Joel Borton, 401 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rebecca B. Nicholson, 523 Cooper St., Camden, 
N. J. 

Harry A. Hawkins, 373 West 123d St., New 
York, N. Y. 

William C. Coles, 400 Chester Ave., Moores- 
town, N. J. 


COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS. 


THE COCOA SLAVERY CAMPAIGN. 

The Anti-Slavery Reporter and Aborigines’ 
Friend (the organ of the two Societies now hap- 
pily united) gives an encouraging account of the 
progress of the mission of Joseph Burtt and his 
wife to the United States with the object of ob- 
taining American co-operation in opposing the 
system of siave labor in the West African cocoa 
islands of S. Thomé and Principe. In New York 
a meeting was held in Plymouth Church (famous 
ior its anti-slavery record) at which a thousand 
persons were present. At Brooklyn our friends 
addressed 1,500 students, and met with “a won- 
derful response.” They interviewed leading cocoa 
manufacturers, and gained support from most of 
them. Several leading papers have inserted ar- 
ticles and energetically supported their appeal. 

—British Friend. 


GOVERNOR SHAFROTH ON WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE IN COLORADO. 

Before a large audience, assembled under the 
auspices of the Pennsylvania Equal Franchise 
Society, on the evening of the 22nd, in Mitchell 
Hall, Philadelphia, in the new building of the 
College of Physicians, Governor John F. Shafroth, 
of Colorado, advocated woman’s right to vote, and 
justified the enfranchisement of women by the re- 
sults in his own State. He said that in Colorado 
bad women will not go to the polls unless they are 
forced to do so, but that the good women of Colo- 
rado have voted from the start. The proportion 
of women voting is quite as large as the propor- 
tion of men. At the last election 34,620 women 
were registered and 29,985 of them voted. He said 
that since the women have voted, politics in Col- 
orado are purer and cleaner than before. The wom- 
en have added materially in the passing of meas- 
ures for the compulsory education of children, the 
improvement of factory conditions, the protection 
of women and children, the establishment of juve- 
nile courts, etc., and that politicians have learned 
not to nominate men who are known to be im- 
moral, because the women will vote against them. 
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He said also that the women of Colorado are just 
as womanly and just as good home-makers as be- 
fore they were allowed to vote, and that there is 
no divorce case on record where the trouble was 
caused by political differences between husband 
and wife. 

Several valuable pamphlets were distributed at 
the meeting, including the address by Wendell 
Phillips, “Shall Women Have the Right to Vote?” 
at Worcester, Mass., in 1851, which has just been 
republished by the Equal Franchise Society. 

Governor Shafroth was the guest of Isaac H. 
Clothier, at the Bellevue-Stratford, during his 
stay in Philadelphia, and on the day following the 
lecture attended the Friends’ Meeting at Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, this being the first time he had 
ever attended a meeting for worship of our Re- 
ligious Society. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY, PHILADELPHIA. 

To the Committee of Management of the Libra- 
ry Association of Friends: 

The statistics below represent the various activ- 
ities of the library during the past year. It will 


be noticed that there is a slight falling off in cir- 
culation since the year 1908, due, I think, to the 
fact that the extremely open fall permitted the 


school children to play outdoors later than usual 
this year, hence they did not have as much time 
for reading as formerly. 

But this fact shows, too, that we have reached 
the figures of this circulation without much help 
from the children for three or four months, there- 
fore we have gained a number of outside readers. 
Duing the past few weeks the school children have 
started to come in as usual. 

At the end of the year the circulation was en- 
tirely revised, all the readers’ cards being re- 
moved that were not in actual use, so that the 
number 558 represents the exact number of in- 
dividual borrowers and 1,228 represents the num- 
ber of visits paid to the library. 

1908 
Books taken out by borrowers.... 1,971 
Individual borrowers 
Number of visits paid to library by 
individual borrowers 
Number of readers for magazine 
reading and reference 
Number of books purchased 
Number of books donated 
Number of books in Caleb Clothier 

Library 
Number of books in Isaac T. Hop- 

per Library 


1909 
1,494 


1,288 


9,582 
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Number of books in Friends’ Li- 
brary to date 


12,118 
One thousand (1,000) vols. catalogued during 
1909; 5,230 cards written. 


EDNA V. THOMAS, Librarian. 


AMERICAN PURITY ALLIANCE. 


The thirty-fourth annual session of the Amer- 
ican Purity Alliance was held in the chapel of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York, on the 21st. The officers of the Alliance 
are: Dr. O. Edward Janney, president; Percy 
Russell, secretary; Elisabeth Stover, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, resident secretary and 
treasurer. 

At the annual meeting Rose Woodallen Chap- 
man gave an address on “How to Protect the 
Children”; Dr. Thomas Wood spoke upon “Moral 
Instruction in High Schools and College’; Dr. 
John Eliot described the workings of boys’ clubs. 
In the evening the president in his address told 
what progress had been made during the year, 
and Henry W. Wilbur discussed “The Segrega- 
tion Question.” The following resolutions were 
adopted. 

WHEREAS, The American Purity Alliance has 
met in annual session in New York City, January 
21, 1910, to plan its work of Moral Education 
for the present year, standing as ever for an equal 
standard of morality for men and women. 

Resolved, That we would urge all those who 
have to deal with the education of our young 
people to arrange courses of instruction for par- 
ents and teachers so that they may know how to 
give that careful instruction to young people 
which is essential to their welfare. 

Resolved, That we would impress upon the fac- 
ulties of medical colleges the importance of estab- 
lishing thorough courses in Social Hygiene. 

Resolved, That we advocate in the strongest 
manner the passage and enforcement of laws for 
the suppression of the traffic in women. We 
favor the passage in Congress of the Mann bill, 
the Howell-Bennett bill, the bill for the District 
of Columbia, and that for the Territories, Canal 
Zone and other possessions; also in the State 
Legislatures of the Model Law, prepared by the 
National Vigilance Committee. 

We also heartily endorse the Dillingham bill 
to provide surgeons, inspectors and matrons on 
vessels carrying immigrants. 

Resolved further, That we oppose with all the 
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influence we possess every attempt to regulate 
prostitution by law or to endeavor to segregate 
in certain localities in cities, since experience has 
demonstrated that such attempts serve to per- 
petuate and encourage social vice and to dissem- 
inate social disease. 

That good citizenship as well as good morals 
dictates that it should be made difficult to do 
wrong and easy to do right, therefore, every com- 
munity should demand that houses of vice shall 
not be permitted to exist. 


EMPLOYMENT GIVEN TO WOMEN. 

[Forty-seventh Annual Report of the Friends’ Employ- 
ment Society, Rutherfurd Place and East Sixteenth Street, 
New York City. Treasurer, Rachel H. Powell, 324 W. 
58th Street.] 

In reviewing the annual reports for the last few 
years, it is apparent that the condition of the 
Society is improving year by year. The cash re- 
ceipts from voluntary contributions have in- 
creased somewhat in spite of the loss by death of 
several of our oldest annual subscribers. This 
leads us to believe that new friends are taking the 
place of the old and that we are destined to go 
on growing. 

The Society is supported mainly by voluntary 
contributions. The annual subscription of $5.00 
entitles the subscriber to send an applicant for 
one dollars’ worth of sewing weekly. No appli- 
cant may receive more than three subscriptions of 
work. 

It is said that one of the principal problems of 
the year for the charitable societies is that of un- 
employment. So far as our means allow we are 
solving this problem for a number of women for 
the limited period of about twenty weeks during 
the year. By means of this employment some of 
these women are enabled to make both ends meet 
without seeking charity. We earnestly look for- 
ward to the time when we can prolong this sea- 
son of independence for them. 

The work of the Society is distributed without 
regard to race, creed or color as is shown by the 
past season when twenty-eight women, American, 
English, Irish, German, Swiss, Hungarian and 
Colored were given sewing. 

The season lasted twenty-one weeks and the 
sum of $1,077.60 was disbursed. 

We have received assistance from the Young 
Friends’ Aid, the Endowment Fund and the An- 
nual Contribution by the Trustees of the Murray 
Fund, for which and to all our other faithful 
supporters the Society wishes to express its 
thanks. 
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We record with sorrow the death of Phebe Anna 
Thorne, one of the organizers of this Society, a 
manager for many years and its first Directress. 
While of late years she was unable to take an 
active part, the Society has received substantial 
contributions from her each one of the forty-seven 
years of its existence. That her interest in our 
welfare continued to the last is evidenced by her 
generous bequest of $5,000 to our Endowment 
Fund. Like Dorcas she was a woman “full of 
good works and almsdeeds’” and the memory of 
her wise counsel and constant support will ever 
be an inspiration to us. 


CONFERENCE IN WILMINGTON 
TLEMENT WORK. 

A Conference under the care of the Philan- 
thropic Committee of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing was held in Wilmington, Del., First month 
lst. The meeting was addressed by J. Barnard 
Walton, general secretary of New York Monthly 
Meeting, and for several years a resident of the 
East Side Settlement in New York City. He said 
that the work at the East Side House is an ex- 
periment in democracy. Immigration is bringing 
into that neighborhood large numbers of Irish, 
Poles, Italians, Bohemians, and Russian Jews. 
The problem is to assimilate these and make them 
an integral part of our American civilization on 
equal terms with ourselves. The first step is to 
get them to govern themselves. The spirit of 
gambling is rife among these people. A council 
of the boys was organized and this matter was put 
plainly before them: they decided upon strict 
rules against gambling and have successfully en- 
forced them. 

Before these foreigners can become citizens 
they must be educated. At the East Side House 
there is a gymnasium, rooms for classes in music 
and for various forms of amusement. It has been 
found that to have the best influence some of the 
leaders must live among these people. The be- 
ginning was the organization of cooking and sew- 
ing classes, and from this grew the East Side 
Settlement. It would be a mistake to think that 
those who devote themselves to this work are mak- 
ing a great sacrifice. There is hardly a more de- 
lightful place to live on Manhattan Island than 
in our fine large building overlooking the East 
River, Blackwell’s Island, etc. We are like a col- 
lege group. In the same building are the gym- 
nasium and rooms for the clubs. These clubs are 
intended to be self-governed, but left to their own 
resources there is not enough backbone to keep up 
the standard long. At college the freshman looks 


ON SET- 
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to the senior for advice, and in much the same 
way the boys in these clubs look to the Settlement 
workers. 

The Settlement work is independent of church 
control and is doing what thus far the churches 
have not been able to accomplish. What is the 
duty of Friends in connection with this work? 
The Friends in New York have a fine and com- 
modious building, in a neighborhood where there 
is a large number of Jews, Italians and Irish, 
and some Germans. During the summer, kinder- 
garten work has been carried on there very suc- 
cessfully; the boys have had some manual train- 
ing, and a baseball club has been organized. The 


Friends’ school has a large gymnasium, but when | 


it was proposed to open this to outside boys ob- 
jection was made on account of the danger of in- 
troducing contagious diseases. There is room in 
the meeting house for a large gymnasium room, 
but this also was objected to by some of the mem- 
bers. There is ground for believing, however, 
that there will be some solution of these difficul- 
ties. There are from forty to fifty settlements 
in New York, but these can furnish facilities for 
only about one in fifty in their respective neigh- 
borhoods. Can Friends afford to let this oppor- 
tunity pass for the extension of the religious in- 
fluence of which the Society should be an embodi- 
ment? 

In answer to questions the speaker said there 
are ten or twelve resident directors at East Side 
House, he being the only Friend, and from twenty 
to forty non-resident workers. Most of the resi- 
dents are also engaged in other business; four or 
five give all their time to the work. Some of the 
residents are women and these have oversight of 
the clubs of women and girls. When a club of 
ten or more asks for instruction in any special 
line this is supplied by the University Extension 
movement. The Settlement House is open at 
fixed hours during the day and from 7 to 10.30 
p.m. In its various clubs there are 800 members, 
and its influence reaches from 1,500 to 2,000 peo- 
ple. Its former library is now combined with the 
City Public Library. 


Latin lands have not yet developed that awful 
thing, an industrial center, as the English and the 
Americans have,—the industrial center, whose 


blood is steam, whose nerves are steel,—devouring 
the weak, consuming the strong,—the machine in 
whose cogwork each man knows himself caught 
and doomed to whirl forever.—Japanese Letters of 
Lafcadio Hearn in The Atlantic. 
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CONGRESSMAN COCKS IN GERMANTOWN 
MEETING HOUSE. 

An Evening Meeting was held on the 21st in 
the Meeting House under the care of the Young 
Friends’ Association. The guest was Congress- 
man William W. Cocks of the First New York 
District (Long Island), who gave an address upon 
**Friends in Public Life.’ Congressman 
Cocks stated that he was an ultra conservative 
Friend but proved to his audience that it was pos- 
sible to apply the testimonies of the early Friends 
to present day practical use. He explained the pro- 
cedure of the House of Representatives and com- 
mented upon some controversies now going on, 
adding a defense of truth, and facts regarding 
some able public servants now much abused in the 
newspapers. Friend Cocks closed with an earnest 


| and eloquent appeal for Friends to come out of the 


seclusion of the past generation and take an active 
part in religious, social and political activities. Af- 
ter some informal discussion the usual refresh- 
ments were served and the evening ended with a 
pleasant intermingling of those present. 

H. M. S. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Association held its reg- 
ular meeting First month 22nd at the home of G. 
Frank Harvey with 31 members and several visi- 
tors in attendance. The president read Ist Peter, 
3rd. Laura S. Bowne read a paper on Woman’s 
Suffrage. Thomas S. Gibbs opened the discussion 
by saying, “If woman’s suffrage would purify the 
corrupt politics of the day, by all means give 
woman the ballot. He was followed by Walter 
Bowne, Edith S. Gibbs and Mabelle E. Harvey. 
The magazine article entitled, “Why Women 
Shoul Vote,” was read by Anna Bunting. Stacy 
Lippincott gave an appropriate recitation. “Old 
Time Advice to Women” was a humorous read- 
ing by Edith S. Gibbs. Emmor Zelley followed 
with current topics. Adjourned to meet Second 
month 21st, 1910, at the home of Franklin Bowne. 

ANNA C. Scott, Sec’y. 

NEWTOWN, PA.—The Friends’ Association held 
its regular meeting Fourth-day evening, the 12th, 
in the meeting-house. The principal question 
under discussion, treating of marriage and di- 
vorce, was discussed by Abbie B. Rice. Three in- 
teresting papers on William Penn were read; His 
Part in Founding Pennsylvania, by Anna M. 
Wood; His Position and Influence in the Society 
of Friends, by Elizabeth G. Stapler; and His 
Character and Attainments, by Mary E. Eyre, 
Sarah J. Katen reported Current Events. The 
meeting closed with roll-call and sentiments. 

MARY G. WILSON, Sec. 
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FALLOWFIELD, PA.—The Association met at the 
home of Howard Humpton on First month 16th. 
Edwin Maule, as president pro tem, opened the 
meeting. A paper on “Early Friends,” prepared 
by Emmaline Walton, was read by the secretary. 
Howard Humpton read an article on “The Pun- 
ishment of Criminals.” Ella Draucker read a se- 
lection entitled, “How the Chimes Ring.” Marian 
L. Skelton read an article by Marian Wynard on 
“Finding Time for Social and Religious Inter- 
ests,” which had been given at the conference at 
Moorestown, N. J. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting on the 
third First-day in Second month, at Fallowfield 
Meeting House, to meet at 2.30 p. m. 

FRANCES E. Moore, Sec’y. 

OXFORD, PA.—The Association of First month 
22nd was opened by the president reading the First 
Psalm. Lena Thomas gave a brief sketch of Robt. 
Barclay and Ella Thomas read extracts from Bar- 
clay’s Apology; Ruth Taylor recited, “In School 
Days;” Elizabeth Passmore read, “Barclay of 
Ury.” Mrs. Hess than favored us with two read- 
ings and Prof. Hess gave a few remarks, after 
which the new program was read and the meet- 
ing adjourned until Second month 5th. 

ANNA SMEDLEY, Sec’y pro tem. 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Our Association meeting 
in First month was held at the home of Franklin 
and Mary E. Taylor on Sixth-day evening, the 21st. 
Grace L. Bond arranged a very delightful pro- 
gram which she called “Friends in Verse and Fic- 


tion.” Asa basis she read a paper reviewing var- 
ious poems and works of fiction in which Friends 
figure. The reading being interrupted now and 
then while various persons read or recited the se- 
lections referred to. The program follows: “Song 
of Peace,” Whittier, George B. Miller; “The Qua- 
ker Grave-yard,” Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Helen Ken- 
worthy; “The Quaker Meeting House,” Henry 
Hartshorne’s reply to above, Edith Kenworthy; 
“The Simple Church,” Mary E. Taylor; “The Lit- 
tle Quaker Sinner” (in costume), Mary M. Miller; 
“In Silent Worship,” Joseph John Gurney, Miriam 
W. Webb; “Drab Bonnets,” Bernard Barton, Ju- 
liette C. Van Trump; ‘‘Mother’s Bonnet”’ (in cos- 
tume), Mary G. Pennington; “The Answer,” Dr. 
Richard Henry Thomas, Odessa Kiestler; “Work 
for All,” Henry S. Kent, Evaline Holliday; “At 
Gwynedd Meeting,” Ellwood Roberts, Anna J. 
Nichols; “The Little Quaker Maid” (in costume), 
Florence Miller; “Quakeress Bride,” Elizabeth C. 


Kinney, Mary Ewart; “The Quaker Widow,” Bay- | 


ard Taylor (in costume), Caroline Cooper; “For 
What Thou Art,” song, George B. Miller; “Thee,” 
Sarah Louisa Oberholtzer, Grace L. Bond. 

MAry G. MILLER, Sec’y. 


BIRTHS. 

GARRETT.—At Swarthmore, Pa., Twelfth month 16th, 
1909, to Albert N. and Ethel V. Garrett, a son, who is 
named Casper Sharpless Garrett. 

JONES.—At Quakertown, Pa., on First month 19th, 
1910, to Ellwood Conrad and Martha Sommer Jones, a 
son, who is named Robert Sommer Jones. 

LEACH.—At 909 Park Place, Wilmington, Delaware, 
on First month 5th, 1910, to George F. and Charlotte 
Malin Leach, a son, who is named Dalton Brosius. 

PIKE.—At Catonsville, Md., on First month 22nd, 1910, 
to William S. and Mary H. Pike, a son, whose name is 
Richard Isaac Pike. 

WILLIAMS.—At Huntingdon, Pa., Eleventh month 
22nd, 1909, to Albert M. and Helen King Williams, a son, 
Albert Mahlon Williams, Jr., and a daughter, Francis 
Walter Williams. 


MARRIAGES. 

GILL—WOOD.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
near Johnsville, Bucks county, Pa., on First month 12th, 
1910, by Friends’ ceremony, under care of Horsham 
Monthly Meeting, Henry R. Gill, of Northampton town- 
ship, and Gertrude K. Wood, daughter of Benjamin G. 
and Mary Wood. 

JARRETT—JONES.—On Eleventh month 20th, 1909, 
at the home of the bride’s mother, and under the care of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, Joseph Waterman Jarrett, of 
Philadelphia, son of Samuel and the late Mary Jarrett, to 
Mary Ella Jones, daughter of the late Barclay and Mary 
H. Jones, of Moorestown, N. J. 


DEATHS. 

CLARKE.—Rebecca J. Clarke, widow of Elias H. 
Clarke, died at Friends’ Home, 6300 Greene Street, Ger- 
mantown, Pa., First month 14th, 1910, aged 89 years. 
Funeral at the Home on Second-day, the 17th, at 2 o’clock. 
Acceptable communications were given of her exemplary 
life of patience and faithfulness in all the relations of 
life as daughter, friend, devoted wife and neighbor. In- 
terment in Fair Hill Cemetery, Philadelphia. 

‘*Blessed are the meek for they shall inherit the earth’’; 
‘‘Blessed are the merciful for they shall obtain mercy’’; 
‘‘Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God.’’ 
These texts seem appropriate for the closing of a life of 
loving service. 

COX.—Mary C..Cox, widow of the late John Cox, of 
Wheatland, Monroe, Co., N. Y., Twelfth month 31st, 1909, 
aged 87 years 1 month and 16 days. She was born in 
Westchester Co., N. Y., and married there in 1842. She 
was not then a Friend, though some of her ancestors had 
been, but later in life she joined the meeting. Her hus- 
band was a birthright member. In 1845 they removed 
to Monroe County, travelling with their goods on the Erie 
Canal. Wheatland Meeting was laid down in 1871, and 
they later joined the Christian church. Their children 
were: Stephen W., Isaac (deceased), Henry E., William 
J. and John, Jr., the latter being the only one born a mem- 
ber of Friends. 


HARVEY.—On the 14th of First month, 1910, at her 
home, Elton Farm, Concord, Pa., Anna Marshall, wife 
of Rolph M. Harvey. She was the daughter of Ellis P. 
and Anna Bartram Marshall and was born Tenth month 
17th, 1846. Her husband, with whom she had gone hand 
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in hand in a beautiful life for over 41 years, and three 
sons survive her, Dr. E. Marshall Harvey, of Media, 
Charles E. and Bartram R. Harvey. 

In the sudden and unexpected removal of this beloved 
minister of Concord Monthly Meeting there is left a void 
that we feel nothing earthly can fill. She was a devoted 
wife and mother, a careful manager of domestic affairs 
and a true friend to the many who came to her for counsel. 
Gifted with a practical mind and decision of character, 
the wisdom of her advice, when consulted, was mostly 
convincing. 

Her deeply spiritual nature, bowing in humble submis- 
sion to her Father’s will, gave early heed to the call to 
the Master’s service, endeavoring to follow the example 
of Him who went about doing good. Her communications 
in the ministry, while often not lengthy, were recognized 
as coming from the Fountain Head in the demonstration 
of the Spirit and with power, frequently dwelling on the 
love of our Heavenly Father to his children and urging 
all to keep close to Him in each day’s walk. A winning 
personality and a loving understanding of their needs 
drew the young people within the sphere of her influence. 
As one said, “We felt her life was ruled by the Spirit.” 
She was a diligent attender of our religious meetings from 
very early youth, often surmounting difficulties others 
would have shrunk from to perform this duty. 

As strength permitted she felt and responded to the 
call of affliction and her words of tender sympathy and 
invocation to the Source of all strength carried balm to 
bruised spirits. We feel it is “well with her,’ for her 
work was done while it was “yet day.” Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord. r, ME. 

HILLES.—At her home in Norristown, Pa., First 
month 18th, 1910, Elizabeth Foulke Hilles, wife of Ben- 
jamin L. Hilles, in her 68th year; a member of Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting and a member of the Committee in 
charge of Abington Friends’ Home where she will be 
greatly missed. Her strength of character and gentle, 
sympathetic disposition endeared her to all her friends. 

JANNEY.—At his home in Newtown, Pa., on First 
month 7th, 1910, John L. Janney, son of the late John L. 
and Mary (Jenks) Janney, in his 73rd year. 

LEWIS.—At her late residence, 5902 Greene Street, 
Germantown, Pa., Fourth-day, First: month 19th, 1910, 
Hannah A., wife of George D. Lewis, in her 57th year. 
Interment was made at Darby Friends’ Burying Grounds, 
Seventh-day, First month 22nd. 

LLOYD.—In Philadelphia, First month 3rd, 1910, at the 
home of his son-in-law, James F. Hallowell, John Lloyd. 
He was born and lived all his life on the farm owned by 
his father, John Lloyd, on Byberry road, east of Hat- 
boro, Pa. 

PYLE.—Phebe A. Pyle, died at her home in West Grove, 
Pa., the 28th of Twelfth month, 1909, aged nearly 71 years. 
The deceased was the daughter of Lamborn and Hannah 
(Lamborn) Pyle, and a member of New Garden Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, New Garden, Pa. For about forty 
years she had been a great sufferer and “shut in,” always 
enduring her afflictions with wonderful patience and resig- 
nation to the divine will. 

In her writings which she penciled down at different 
times and left to her “dear ones” we find much that is 
comforting and assuring. At one time she wrote “Our 
Father above has seen meet to inflict and much of my 
life has been spent in suffering and as an invalid and 
shut in; The more patiently I receive, all the greater 


peace and reward will follow.” At another time, “I have 
just had a severe turn and feel each attack weakens me 
and causes me to feel nearer home, my eternal home, stil! 
I am kept here with a poor weak body for some purpose, 
and that my lamp may be trimmed and burning ready to 
enter the Pearl Gates, is my earnest desire.” At another 
time, “If I should be called home e’er long, as it seems to 
me, I am nearer home to-day than I ever was before; if 
so, I trust to be all ready and keep my lamp very bright 
for the Kingdom.” At another time, “I have been more 
suffering of late, but still am blest with times of com- 
parative relief from pain; Such seasons are joyous to us 
and truly making life more sweet; As no doubt my afflic- 
tions are for some wise purpose, I trust to be content and 
enjoy my many blessings. We are mercifully blest and 
should return thanks every moment, as methinks they 
far overbalance our trials and afflictions. I think at 
times when my poor body is well filled with pain, that it 
might be I could not survive many more such seasons, 
but still am kept here, no doubt wisdom therein, may I be 
enabled to fill my duties as far as strength is afforded.” 

She took great interest in the affairs of her “dear rela- 
tives and friends,’ and was anxious for their comfort, 
happiness and success, and did much for their encourage- 
ment on the journey through life. Surely her house was 
in order and all prepared, realizing that death would 
come sooner or later. She left full and explicit instruc- 
tions as to details of her funeral and disposition of her 
possessions, and was very desirous that her funeral should 
be conducted in a quiet becoming manner without show 
or undue haste, and that her body be clothed plainly and 
neatly and in a way that would look natural to her friends. 
She further wrote, “Some one I wish in a solemn manner 
to give my love to all present, and tell them to prepare 
for the close, that will come to each one sooner or later. 
Try and leave all common matters out of mind and dwell 
upon what was before them.” 

The many expressions of love and feeling to her rela- 
tives and friends for those in trouble and sorrow, and 
her many acts of charity and kindness to all, and her love 
and faith in Jesus our Saviour as many times expressed, 
is a comforting assurance that she was gathered home, 
her “Eternal Home” to rest, peace and joy for evermore. 
Her death was like one going to sleep, so peacefully and 
quietly she passed away. “Blessed are the dead who die 
in the Lord.” 

SEAMAN.—On First month 17th, 1910, at the home of 
his father-in-law, George C. Lobdell, Jr., Wilmington, Del., 
Frederick C. Seaman, son of Rebecca C. and the late Val- 
entine H. Seaman, of Brooklyn, N. Y., in his 31st year; 
a birthright member of New York Monthly Meeting. 


WADDINGTON.—At Salem, N. J., Ninth month 16th, 
1909, Ann, wife of Joshua Waddington, aged 86 years; 
a member of Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

WARNER.—At the home of her sister, Ruth Anna 
Chapman, at Wrightstown, Pa., on First month 14th, 1910, 
Mary Ellen Warner, daughter of the late Croasdale and 
Ann Warner, in her 79th year; a member of Wrightstown 
Monthly Meeting. 

WILLITS.—At Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y., Twelfth 
month 24th, 1909, Anna K. V. Willits, wife of James Wil- 
lits and daughter of Stephen and Annie L. Valentine, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

WRIGHT.—On Twelfth month 31st, 1909, near Bend- 
ersville, Adams Co., Pa., Sarah G. Wright, wife of the 
late Isaac J. Wright, aged 89 years, 2 months and 10 days. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dr. George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr, Pa., expects to 
attend Race Street Meeting, Philadelphia, on First-day, 
the 29th. He will also attend the after-meeting Confer- 
ence Class and read the paper on “Early Semitic Religion” 
that he was to have given on the 20th, when many engage- 
ments were unfulfilled because of the big snow. 


At Lansdowne, Pa., Monthly Meeting, on the 24th, a 
Philanthropic Committee was appointed whose duty it 
shall be to suggest from time to time to the Monthly Meet- 
ing matters connected with social problems for discus- 
sion in the meeting, or concerning which the meeting 
might take action. As its first work this committee was 
directed to prepare a letter to the Judges of Delaware 
County expressing approval of their action in refusing 
to grant a license to sell liquor in Upper Darby, near the 
Sixty-ninth Street Terminal. 





Says the British Friend, “The brutalities of American 
football are again receiving attention—a writer in the 
Friends’ Intelligencer of the 11th ult. appealing to the 
authorities of Swarthmore College to take the lead in mak- 
ing a stand against what is said to be becoming a danger 
and discredit to the country.” 


Carolena M. Wood writes to us from Mount Kisco, New 
York, on behalf of the Normal and Industrial Institute 
for the education of Negroes at High Point, North Caro- 
lina. The main building has been destroyed by fire, and 
is being re-erected by the students themselves under the 
direction of a Committee of New York Yearly Meeting. 
It will cost £2,000, of which about £800 is still required. 

—British Friend. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ANNUAL MEETING, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The Annual Meeting of the Young Friends’ Association, 
Philadelphia, will be held Second-day, Second month 14th. 
At this meeting annual reports will give a comprehensive 
idea of the amount of work and detail involved in the 
administration of the Association. 

This meeting will be of special interest and importance 
with reference to the future of the Association. It is the 
proper time to pass approval upon work done, and to 
sanction and approve, so far as may be done in advance, 
the further work to be done. It is the time of Annual 
Election, and the incoming officials will want to carry 
out the wishes of the members, so far as they can, accept- 
ably to all. 

Refreshments will be prepared for the entire member- 
ship. 

The third special musicale will be given in the Audi- 
torium, Second month 4th, at 8 p. m. 

This series of entertainments was authorized at a regu- 
lar meeting of the Association. The talent is first-class, 
and the musicales certainly deserve the assistance and 
co-operation of the entire membership. 

The co-operation by their presence at these entertain- 
ments of all Friends interested in this new move of the 
Young Friends will be greatly appreciated by them. 


will lecture here. 








MUSICALE OF YOUNG FRIENDS OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The third in the series of musicales given this winter 
under the care of the Young Friends’ Association’ of 
Philadelphia will be given Second month 4th, Sixth-day, 
at 8 p. m., in the Auditorium of the Y. F. A. Building, 140 
N. Fifteenth Street. 

The following are announced to take part: Elsie Baker 
Linn, Contralto; Corinne Wiest Anthony, Soprano; Dr. 
G. Conquest Anthony, Baritone; F. Nevin Wiest, Cornetist. 

Tickets (50 cents) may be had of Hugh S. Walker, 200 
N. Fifteenth Street; Edna V. Thomas, Sec., 140 N. Fif- 
teenth Street; Estella J. Brinton, 140 N. Fifteenth Street; 
Fred. P. Suplee, 131 S. Fifth Street; Susan S. Suplee, 
Lansdowne Court, Lansdowne, Pa.; Frank M. Bartram, 
1639 Race Street; Mary R. Walton, 1420 Bouvier Street; 
Walter R. White, Lansdowne, Pa.; Sylvia D. Linvill, 1931 
N. Gratz Street; Thomas S. Greist, 2231 Wallace Street; 
Wilbur B. Conrow, 212 High Street, Germantown; Robert 
L. Coates, 1933 Judson Place. 

Advance announcements are made of the remaining en- 
tertainments of the series; on Sixth-day, Third month 
4th: Florence Dudley and others; Fourth month Ist, 
Charles F. Underhill of Brooklyn. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

At Meeting, First-day morning, First month twenty- 
third, Miss Bronk, J. Russel Hayes, Dr. Hoadley and Dr. 
Swain spoke briefly. 


At a recent meeting of the Delphic Literary Society the 
following officers were elected for the second semester: 
John White, president; Fred Seaman, vice-president; W. 
Russel Tylor, recording secretary; Glen E. Miller, cor- 
responding secretary; Harold E. Roberts, librarian. 


At the last meeting of the Eunomian Literary Society, 
elections were held, resulting as follows: President, 
Guidon B. Jones; vice-president, George Fussell; record- 
ing secretary, William K. Hoyt; censor, Raymond K. Den- 
worth; librarian, Lloyd W. Lewis. Interesting extem- 
poraneous speeches were given by William Hoyt, Benja- 
min Collins and Thomas Taylor on “The Pinchot-Ballinger 
question,” “Wireless Telegraphy” and “Woman Suffrage.” 


[The past week has been a very successful one for the 
basket-ball team. On Third-day night Susquehanna Uni- 
versity met the team, here at Swarthmore. The first 
part of the game was close, but the home team soon took 
the lead and gained constantly, finishing with a score of 
40-21. Seventh-day the team went to West Point and 
played the Army team. The game was tie, 20-20 at the 
end of the second half, and it took four extra five minute 
periods to decide the game. In the first and second five 
minutes each side scored a field goal, in the third neither 
side scored, in the fourth Moore shot a foul for Swarth- 
more, which was closely followed by a field goal by the 
Army, putting them in the lead by one point. Just before 
the whistle blew Smith dropped a field goal in the basket, 
winning the game for Swarthmore. The final score was 
27-26. This is a big victory for the team, for the Army 
had so far been undefeated and had previously beaten 
Yale. 


On Seventh-day, Second month 5th, Senator Lafollette 
W. Ld, 36 



































































rH CALENDAR 
rt —Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
; East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Fi Los Robles- Washington car line. 

—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. 

—Meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., com- 
posed of Friends of all branches, in 
the College Club Rooms, Woman’s Ex- 
change Building, 300 Oliver Ave., ev- 
ery First-day at lla.m. Adult School 
before meeting. 

—Meeting in Newark, N. J., every 

Fy First-day, of Friends of both 
branches, at home of Geo. M. and 
Marian Palmer, 723 Clifton Ave., at 
7 p. m., for a study of the life of Paul, | 
followed by devotional exercises. 
FIRST MONTH 29TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Westbury Quarterly Meeting at 
221 E. 15th St., New York, at 10.30 
rhe a.m. Isaac Wilson expects to attend. 
Ministry and Counsel the day before 
at 2.30 p.m. Meeting under the care 
of the Advancement Committee at 2.30 
Lit ; p. m. “A New Emancipation Move- 
a ment,” by Elisabeth Stover. 

—Scipio Quarterly Meeting, at 
North Street, N. Y., at ll a.m. Min- 


. : isters and Elders the day before at 
; i ; 2 p. m. 
i , Rabbi Jos. Krauskopf at George | 
School. Lecture on “The Jew—What 
H He Is and What He Is Not,” at 8.15 | 
p. m. 
FIRST MONTH 30TH (1ST-DAY). | 
—Hockessin, Del., Friends’ Associa- | 
; tion, at the meeting house, at 2.30 | 
p. m. 
; —Brooklyn Meeting at 110 Scher- 


merhorn St., at 11 a. m. 
son expects to attend. 


Isaac Wil- 


In Toronto, Forum Hall (Yonge 
St.), at 3 p. m., meeting for worship; 
at 3.30 p. m., Friends’ 
Capt. Cockerill will introduce discus- 
sion on “Words.” 


Association. 


Conference Class at 15th and 


Race Sts., Phila., after meeting. Dr. 
George A. Barton will read a paper 
on Early Semitic Religion. He will 





also attend meeting at 10.30 a. m. 















At Girard Ave. and 17th St., 
Phila., Junior Conference, 9.45 a. m. | 
“Moderation and Simplicity.” Meet- | 


ing at 11 a. m. 
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W. J. MacWatters 


WITH 


Hardwick & Magee Co. 


Successors to 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


In the re-adjustment of our immense 
stock of carefully selected 


Rugs and Carpets 


you will find many attractive price re- 
ductions that mean money saving to you 


1220-1222 Market Street 


The success of the Ivins, Dietz and 
Metzger Co. has been largely the result 
of the improved weaves invented by the 
new President, Mr. Harry Hardwick. 
The first of these was the Bundhar 
Wilton weave, ‘‘Durable as_ Iron.’’ 
Afterwards Mr. Hardwick brought out 
the ‘‘French Wilton’’ weave, which, 
from its soft, silklike reproduction of 
Oriental effects is well defined as ‘‘Fine 
as Silk.’’ His latest production, named 
in his honor, the ‘‘Hardwick Wilton’’ 


combines the excellent features of the . 


standard Wiltons, with new improve- 
ments that make it worthy to be styled 
‘‘Perfection in Weaving.’’ 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 
WN. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 


These apartments are the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 
shopping. 





Single Rooms or Suites. 


Transient or Permanent Guests. 
Terms moderate. 
25c.—MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—=25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





118 8. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila 
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—wWest Philadelphia, 35th St. and 
Lancaster Ave. First-day school and 
Conference Classes, 10 a. m. Meet- 
ing, 11 a. m. 











—Meeting at home of Aged and In- 
firm Colored Persons (44th St. and 
Girard Ave.), Phila., at 3 p. m. 
Friends of both branches expected in 
attendance. 


















—New York Meeting at 221 E. 15th 
St.,at ll a.m. Henry W. Wilbur ex- 
pects to attend. 


SECOND MONTH 1ST (3RD-DAY). 

—Concord Quarterly Meeting, in 
West Chester, Pa., at 10 a. m. Min- 
isters and Elders the day before at 2 
p. m. 


SECOND MO. 2ND (4TH-DAY). 

—Purchase Quarterly Meeting, held 
at Purchase, N. Y., at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Ministry and Counsel day before at 
2.30 p.m. Friends’ Association in af- 
ternoon after Quarterly Meeting; 
subject, “How Can Our Association 
Assist in Social Reform?’’ Both days 
conveyances meet train leaving Grand 
Central Station at 8.54 a. m., also 
train arriving at White Plains, from 
the North, at 9.46 a. m. 


SECOND MONTH 4TH (6TH-DAY). 

—Wilmington, Del., Young Friends’ 
Association at Friends’ School Gym- 
nasium, 4th and West Sts. An illus- 
trated lecture, “Progress and Better- 
ment in Japan,” by Dr. Charles A. 
McDowell, at 8.15 p. m. 


SECOND MONTH 4TH (6TH-DAY). 

—Musicale under care of Young 
Friends’ Association in Auditorium, 
140 N. 15th St., Phila. For program 
see page 79. Cards of admission 
cents. 

SECOND MO. 5TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
at 15th and Race Sts., at 1 p. m 
Ministers and Elders the day befor 
at 3 p. m. 


SECOND MO. 6TH (1ST-DAY). 

—Meeting of Friends at Whit 
Plains, N. Y., at home of Annie Grif 
fen, 39 S. Lexington Ave., at 11 a. m 

—At Lansdowne, Del. Co., Pa., : 
circular meeting at 3 p. m. under th 
care of Concord Quarterly Meeting. 

—Providence Meeting and First-da\ 
school, Media, Pa., visited by Joe 
Borton. Meeting 10.15 a. m. First 
day school at 11 a. m. Visitors al 
ways welcome. 

SECOND MO. 10TH (5TH-DAY). 

—Abington Quarterly Meeting, a’ 
Abington (near Jenkintown), Pa., a 
10 a.m. Ministers and Elders the da 
before at 11 a. m. 
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